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CONATION AND MENTAL ACTIVITY. I 1 

f I "'HIS article owes its existence and inspiration to Professor 
-*- Stout's paper on "Conation and Mental Activity," in the 
British Journal of Psychology, Volume II., Part I.— Mais je suis 
plus royaliste que le roi. He seems to me at times to concede too 
much. But it would be altogether an error to suppose the main pur- 
port of my discussion to be critical. It is conceived rather as illus- 
trative than as critical. As an old pupil of Professor Stout's I 
follow in one or two issues what I had always understood, perhaps 
erroneously, to have been his teaching rather than the verbal ex- 
pression given to his views in the valuable paper which I have taken 
for a text. 

I. What does Conation Imply? 

1. The Simple Conation. — Dr. Stout thus describes what he ap- 
pears to regard as the simplest state of conation. His words are : 
"There is the knowledge or thought of a certain actual situation 
and of a possible alteration in it; and the alteration is not only 
thought of but also wanted. This is sufficient to constitute what I 
call mental activity or conation." 2 But are not these things more 
than sufficient? May not a conative state be simpler than this? 
Dr. Stout describes for us a highly developed and complex state. 
It possesses definite intellectual characters, namely, a particularized 
element of change within a total situation regarded as relatively 
permanent, and is really a state of desire with a rather well-defined 
aim. 

To me it seems necessary to include among conative states, not 
only such highly developed complexes as this, but those "felt tend- 
encies" which appear to accompany any biologic trend, even when 
end, and aim, and want, and wish, have, for the individual in ques- 
tion, never emerged into conscious life at all. As an illustration, 
consider the case of a young man falling in lovet— a normal person, 
not "sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," nor rationalized 

1 This paper was read before the British Psychological Society on November 
14, 1908. The lecture form is preserved. 

'British Journal of Psychology, Vol. II., Pt. I., p. 2. 
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into supermanity. The onlooker sees the signs and tells him he's 
going to fall in love. He rejects the imputation with contempt ; he 
has not been comfortable of late, that is true; but "Fall in love! 
He ! "With girls ! ' ' Here we have no thought of a present situation 
with a possible alteration thought of and desired. The tendency is 
toward an end, not only not thought of, but actually rejected when 
suggested. Not, however, rejected when the appropriate stimulus 
appears. The reaction is swift and sure. The reader will see, doubt- 
less, that I have given an instance which, if the analysis be correct, 
will stand for many cases of instinctive conative tendencies in their 
early stages. 

To speak of "felt tendency" may seem clearly to indicate an 
end or aim. But, in these early stages of instinctive activities, the 
aim is not denned except for the onlooker. Swiftly comes the re- 
joinder, "Then why speak of tendency at all, how do you know of 
any such tendency ; and how, above all, do you know that feeling is, 
involved?" The tendency can be measured, roughly, it is true, by 
the resistance manifested when the animal is forcibly shifted off the 
track. At least, a tendency can be inferred. That feelings may be 
involved becomes obvious to any one who tries to do it. One would 
infer them, of course, from the animal's movements or other activ- 
ities, in the same way as one may infer those of one's philosophic 
friends. 

And passing higher up the evolutionary scale of conative states, 
we come to those in which we dimly cognize an aim or end, but it is 
seen vaguely; "we follow a light that never was on sea or land;" it 
is hardly yet a thought of a certain actual situation and of a pos- 
sible alteration in it. Conative states need not, in my judgment, 
have a denned intellectual element any more than an emotion need. 
The latter we know, from everyday experience, often loses strength 
in proportion as it becomes particularized to a definite issue. H. S. 
Merriman says somewhere, "Surely the hell of the coward will be a 
twilight land of vague, shadowy dangers, ever approaching and re- 
ceding"; and G. P. R. James, "It is uncertainty which gives its 
sting to dread. ' ' And the same writer, speaking of a heroine in dis- 
tress, writes: "We must not say she thought either of her situation 
at the time, of the past, of the future; for there was nothing like 
thought in her mind. It was all despair." And who supposes for 
one moment that when Keats was distilling the crudities of his 
pessimism into the fragrant essence of his verse which describes this 
world as one 
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" Where men sit and hear each other groan, 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where beauty can not keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow," 

this process of defining his grief by giving its reasons was other than 
an amelioration of his sorrows. Even for us who read, pessimism so 
well expressed is apt to be without poignancy. 

We are pleased before we know what pleases us: we rage and 
kick the table because we have scalded ourselves with the tea: we 
throw a book away because we dislike its contents, feeling some satis- 
faction in damaging its appearance and heedless that we may be 
thereby promoting its circulation. But when we know exactly what 
it is that has upset us and can fasten our attention exclusively on 
that, and especially when we can also decide what to do in conse- 
quence, the mental state is resolved into one much less dominantly 
emotional. As emotions are particularized and made definite by 
experience, so our undeveloped conations, our inchoate strivings 
toward we know not what, become defined and specialized; vague 
craving becomes open-eyed desire. We know better what we want. 
When we know precisely what we want we are said by others to be 
matter-of-fact persons with no hopeful cravings at all, and there is 
truth in their view, for the complete organization of the tendency 
throws the conative aspect out of sight; it is rarely present in con- 
sciousness as such. 

And passing from these instances in which introspection must 
supply our evidence, let us consider some of the general conative 
states the strength of whose "felt tendency" is well known, namely: 
those in which religious or political ideals are involved. The king- 
dom of God for which we strive has never yet been within us. If we 
build it at all, we shall build it better than we know. 

" The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 
Himself from God he could not free, 
He builded better than he knew." 

The Problem — Emerson. 

A socialistic debater the other day in answer to questions as to details 
of reconstruction said, "We are not provided with a cut and dried 
scheme, we simply preach the social revolution." And if action is 
to depend upon the satisfaction of great waves of tendency in the 
masses of the people, there is no doubt that the answer was psycho- 
logically wise. As Burke says, ' ' Reformation is one of those pieces 
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which must be put at some distance in order to please. Its greatest 
favorers love it better in the abstract than in the concrete." This 
was said, doubtless, with a view to disparaging reform, but is, of 
course, equally true of all human effort guided by an ideal of 
any kind. 

Ideals are always 

" The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar." 

We need not say with Virgil, Omne ignotum pro magnifico; but we 
must admit that the unknown that is desired enthrals us more than 
when it becomes less novel and better known. Exact definition seems 
to damp enthusiasm and discourage activity. The young man wants 
more intensely than his seniors, though he does not know so well what 
he wants; the "felt tendency" is stronger though less defined. 

It is not, however, enough to feel strong tendencies and ardent 
longings, nor even enough to arouse huge waves of almost formless 
enthusiasm in ourselves and others. If conations are to work them- 
selves out to an end, intellective factors become many and various and 
complicated. The politician who supplies sweeping and emotional 
generalizations for the public platform becomes in the committee 
room hard, logical, and greedy for facts; as, indeed, he must be, if 
any advance whatever is to be made towards the gratification of the 
hopes he has been raising. But the driving force, the essence of the 
conative state, resides not in the detailed intellectualizing of the 
committee room, but in the vague enthusiasms of the party. 

Thus far, then, I have tried to show how, both individually and 
socially, conation may be a much simpler state than that intellectual- 
ized complex with which we started and that, as "felt tendency," it 
is apt to be stronger when less clearly defined. 

2. The Complex Conation. — But, obviously, it is unsatisfactory 
to consider conation only on its lower levels ; the sporadic, excursive, 
vague, and jerky strivings of the youth develop into the organized 
passions of the man, as Mr. Shand has recently shown. A conation 
now may include so much, that its defeat may involve even the over- 
throw of that arch-conation, the will to live. It is said truly that 
"all a man has will he give for his life"; but he will give life itself 
for something he has not. "If success is no longer possible then all 
this laboriously acquired knowledge is in vain, nor can I find a joy 
in life if this goal be gone. ' Labor is its own reward,' it is said. 
But my labor is now as futile to me as gold to a miser when it has 
lost its purchasing power — the joy has gone out of it. ' ' In such wise 
speaks the man whose master passion is realized as futile. If such 
states as these are conative states they will obviously be as complex 
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as mental life itself, but they are still conative ; they possess the same 
characteristics as the blind unconscious trend of the instinct-driven 
animal ; they are tendencies and they are felt. The great majority 
of our conative states are, however, not as highly organized as this. 
I may know I have a tendency to drink and therefore try to avoid 
public-houses because I have also a tendency to be a respectable per- 
son. I want both, but I want the latter more than the former, and 
I will the latter and never the former; but the conation is not 
extinguished, though defeated; the uncertain gyration of my legs is 
evidence of struggle when my orbit nears an alcoholic star. 

Conation, then, though it need not imply the apprehension of an 
existing situation, the thought of a change in it, and the desire for 
that change, may involve all these things. But this complex errs by 
defect; it is not yet conative; it must include the tendency toward 
the goal. Hell, it is said, is paved with good intentions, wished-for 
changes which are non-conative. But if the tendency is there, I 
argue that conation is present, though the denning intellectual fac- 
tors are absent. And there is a further justification for a usage of 
the term which requires no complexity of elaboration before it can 
be applied. If we have the thought of the existing situation, the 
change in it, the desire for the change, and the movement toward it, 
we have something very like voluntary decision after comparison. 
And it would be nothing short of calamitous, after the word "cona- 
tion" had supplied us with a term to describe so much wilfullness 
with so little willed decision, that we should be shunted back again 
and told that conation implies all these characteristics of voluntary 
choice. 

II. Conation and Activity 

1. Does Everything Affect Everything Else?— What are the 
grounds for describing conation as mental activity ? Dr. Stout says, 
' ' Plainly no finite process can claim to be called an activity unless it 
counts as a factor in determining other processes," and then falls 
back on the principle of the unity of the universe, which is that every 
state or process plays a part in determining the nature of other states 
or processes. Our conations are processes of some sort, therefore 
they must in some way be effective because everything affects every- 
thing else. That, as I understand him, is his argument. Of course 
they need not be successful to be effective, that is, to be active in 
Dr. Stout's sense. A locomotive runs, though only for a smash, even 
if it is off the rails— "it counts in some way as a factor in determin- 
ing the course of events. ' ' But is it not arguing, as it were, back- 
wards to assert activity on the basis of the all-togetherness of the 
universe? Is not the work of science, psychological and otherwise, 
just the very investigation into the extent of the truth of the as- 
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sumption or postulate, here called the principle of the unity of the 
universe ? 

We try to find out whether, between the identifiable things and 
processes of the world, material and mental, the principle here pos- 
tulated is true. We try to find, that is, the uniformities, the positive 
and negative correlations, and the indifferences between these con- 
stituent parts and processes. Must we count everything as operating 
on everything else? On the contrary, if we were not able to say 
"That does not matter" to most of the actual conditions which the 
world presents, we should never work a successful experiment at all ; 
we rule these things out and say they are irrelevant. They may not 
be, it is true ; but we can not get on without in every case deciding 
that many things are irrelevant; and, moreover, we think we can 
show in specific cases that they are so. I am aware that it is asserted 
that, without a postulate of efficiency, that is, without an a priori 
belief that everything does affect everything else, we should not 
investigate at all, and I shall be told that there is a school of investi- 
gators, who, fixing upon any two measurable elements in the universe, 
can show whether they are connected or not by certain ingenious 
formulae, and that these workers would not measure all and sundry 
in this way if they did not suppose a possible connection. It turns 
out, however, in practise, that this school of investigators, like other 
people, limit their investigations and employ their formula? only 
upon elements which common sense and ordinary experience lead 
them to suppose are probably connected. For example ; a man may 
spend his time very profitably in investigating the degree of correla- 
tion between insanity and the use of alcohol, or size of body and 
mental proficiency in man; he will not, ordinarily, occupy himself 
with the relation between, let us say, the variation of imagination in 
school-children and the variation in the length of the antennas in 
certain insects ; nor, shall we say, with the position of the herrings in 
the Atlantic and the proposed sites for Billingsgate Market. Yet, if 
the only connections we know are established by correlation formulae, 
and if we really work on the postulate or principle (I double the 
term to give no offense to opposing schools of philosophy) of the 
unity of the universe — that every thing or process affects everything 
else— such an investigation would be perfectly justified. 

Conation, if it is to depend for its title of "active" upon a meta- 
physical postulate that every process is so, will, I think, find great 
difficulty in establishing its right to the name. 

Though he accepts the postulate or principle (which I do not), 
Dr. Stout feels that conation, though a process and therefore active, 
can not, because of this, be called mental activity. This considera- 
tion brings us to the next step, where, if I understand him rightly, 
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I am only presenting from another point of view what Dr. Stout 
elaborates in his second section. 3 

If "felt tendency" is a myth, if it is neither causal in nature, 
nor indicative of causes in nature, then the only basis for the human 
sciences, as well as for the physical sciences, is in precisely that cor- 
relation of measurable elements which we just adverted to. But is 
this so ? If I wish, for example, to be convinced that price rises with 
demand when the supply remains fixed, I can do this by noticing the 
changes in my own mind when an increasing number of people want 
what I alone can supply, say the pleasure (if any) of my company. 
I could probably arrive at a similar result by noticing the proportion 
of refusals and acceptances as my total invitations increased or de- 
creased. A careful man will quantify his rough introspective esti- 
mates by keeping records; but he will have no doubt as to what is 
the cause of his rising price ; he will, indeed, feel his price rising as 
he receives the additional invitations, a feeling which involves a 
tendency to refuse the less attractive ones. These "felt tendencies" 
are, indeed, the bases of the classical political economy and are the 
foundations, the more irrefragable foundations, of the human sci- 
ences: they constitute its superior certitudes. But can these be 
trusted by themselves? Do they not provide us with the alarming 
variations in the human sciences? For I do not mean that I am 
straightway to be sure that my own state of mind is a microcosmos 
which reflects the same thing in the rest of mankind. I can not 
incontinently, like a religious reformer, proclaim my own state uni- 
versal ; others may not be like me ; and, if they are not, they will not, 
especially if they belong to the same learned society, allow me to 
put my "felt tendency" forward as if it were theirs; they all know 
something about it ; they carry the material of the science about with 
them, and do not absorb it through the medium of definitions as if 
it were, say, mathematical physics. 

2. What is the Test of Activity?— Let us turn back for a moment 
to the commencement of the last section. The argument ran as fol- 
lows: there can be no activity without efficiency, and efficient here 
means having a determining effect upon other processes, and is not, 
as in ordinary speech, limited to successful action. Either, then, 
there may be mental processes which are not active, or all mental 
process must, in some way, be effective. True, the most careful 
introspection might fail to ascertain this and so it was asserted that 
we must fall back upon the principle of the unity of the universe. 

I have tried to show, whilst believing firmly that conation is a 
mental activity, that to base a proof of it on this general ground is 
far from satisfactory. Nor is it really relied on by Dr. Stout. We 

* British Journal of Psychology, Vol. II., Pt. I., p. 3. 
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need more than this to characterize mental activity, and he goes on 
to state that it must be a tendency. With this account as descriptive 
of conation I heartily agree, differing only in believing that we can 
have conative tendency with little intellectual activity and, indeed, 
without any distinguishable intellective element at all. 

There is always a danger that we shall slip unawares into every- 
day usage, which tends to restrict the term mental activity to intel- 
lectual activity. It certainly seems that, in this sense, there may be 
much activity without conation; the intellect may play vigorously, 
but there may be no desire to come to a conclusion, and there may be 
complete indifference as to what the conclusion is. And, on the other 
hand, there may be a strong conative tendency with little, if any, 
intellectual movement. And these two states may even exist in the 
same mind at the same time. Such a condition is admirably de- 
scribed by Anthony Hope in ' ' Phroso. ' ' The hero is in great danger. 
He thus describes his own mental state : ' ' Then I was off, far away, 
to England, to my friends there, to the gaiety of London now in its 
full rushing tide, to Mrs. Hipgrave's exclusive receptions, to Bea- 
trice's gay talk and pretty insolence, to Hamlyn's gilded dulness, in 
rapid survey of the panorama that I knew so well. Then I would 
turn back to the scene I had left, and again bid my farewell under 
the quiet sky, in prospect of the sea that turned to gold. So I passed 
back and forward till I seemed myself hardly a thinking man, but 
rather a piece of blank glass, across which the myriad mites of the 
kaleidoscope chased one another, covering it with varying colors, but 
none of them imparting their hue to it. 

"Yet all this time, by the strange division of mental activity of 
which I have spoken, I was crawling cautiously but quickly up the 
mountainside, with eyes keen to pierce the dusk that now fell, with 
ears apt to find an enemy in every rustling leaf and a hostile step in 
every woodland sound. ' ' 

Psychologists, though ordinary language will tend to make them, 
like other people, confuse mental activity with intellectual activity, 
will be quite sure that the mind is a feeling mind, and a mind that 
wills as well as a mind that thinks ; and that we can quite as well 
speak of mental activity as applied to willing and feeling as we can 
as applied to thinking. They may, perhaps, not so readily admit 
that, genetically prior to these distinctions, the mind is a conative 
mind which strives or, as this is too introspective a word, tends. Is 
this tendency an activity? If we take an external view and decide 
that activity is defined by result, I suppose there would be few biolo- 
gists of to-day who would not assert that these native tendencies are 
the most effective things in life, and we each of us know how hard it 
is to overcome them either in other animals or ourselves. Moreover, 
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common experience of the world tells us that it is the intensely cona- 
tive person rather than the man of merely abundant thought or 
emotional plenitude who wins his way and affects his generation. 

But some conations are defeated, at least in this sense; are they 
active then ? Yes, if we can show that other things or processes have 
been affected. But, if we can not ? Then, from the external point 
of view, we should be wiser to assert nothing. And it is from this 
point of view that the dispute is of real importance. Introspection 
may, and does, put us on the track ; but it is not enough to follow the 
path mentally, we must show others where it is and what it leads to. 
Though, therefore, I incline to the opinion that the experience of our 
own conations is entirely responsible for the conceptions of activity 
as applied to the material elements of the universe, it seems neces- 
sary, if these conations are to be regarded as agencies— things which 
affect other elements in the universe— that we should adopt our usual 
methodology to discover whether they are, or are not, causes, that is, 
whether they are active in a scientific sense. 

But what of the intellectual play which is not conative 1 Is this 
an activity 1 Yes, if it can be shown to be effective, since this is the 
test we are adopting. And common introspection somewhat bears 
out this view. "What are you doing?" we ask. "Oh, nothing," is 
the answer; "just dreaming." Now dreaming is at least relatively, 
if not wholly, detached from conative thought, though there may be 
involved an abundance of ideas and images. Moreover, when we ask 
how a person is getting on with his studies, we do not mean to ask 
how many intellectual coruscations he has in mental view, but how 
far he is producing certain effects, mental or otherwise. 

It seems to me, on the whole, that we should regard conation as 
active apart from the shifting intellectual elements which succes- 
sively define it, and apart from the emotional accompaniments which 
cluster along its pathway to success or defeat. To me, indeed, 
activity or effectiveness is the very essence of the conative state. 

W. H. Winch. 
London. 
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MAY A REALIST BE A PRAGMATIST? 
II. The Implications op Instrumentalism 1 

N the previous paper, realism was denned as the theory that 
objects that are known are in no way dependent for their 
existence upon the fact that they are known. Pragmatism was 
defined as the composite doctrine comprising (1) biological prag- 
matism, or the instrumentalist theory of knowledge; (2) psycholog- 
1 For the first paper of this series see this Journal, Vol. VI., p. 460. 



